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SECT! on OflE 



INTRODUCTION 



Only through coordinated efforts of society, schools, 
homes and individuals can the cycle of poverty in v/hich many 
families are caught be broken. 

- » ^ The New Nurse ’-V School, College of Education, University 
of Northern Colorado, is attempting to help in this effort by 

eveloping, demonstrating, and evaluating curricula and proce- 
dures suitable for Head start centers, and evaluating their 
effectiveness over a period of time. 

, . , , An e -I fort is made to increase a child's confidence in 

himself — that good feeling of I'm all Ugtit, I'm important, 
and wn -- plus the competence to sustain that fcelinq. 
inteHectual development is emphasized in a learning environ- 
ment which is also responsive to the young child's physical, 
emotional, and social needs. A wide variety of instructional 
materials, such as art, books, records, songs, telephones, 
tape recorders, electric typewriters, blocks, self-correcting 
manipulative toys, games, food, outdoor activities, and field 
trips are used to help the child learn. 

Efforts are made to help each child become a more 
effective and efficient learner through developing the way he 
earns, He is shown how and given opportunity to use all his 
senses as means of finding out about his surroundings; to 
interpret accurately what these senses encounter, so that his 
perception of the world about him will be clearer. He is 
encouraged and prepared to confront and solve problems inde- 
pendently, efficiently, and with satisfaction. 



The New Nursery School also wants the child to develop 
and be able to use certain fundamental concepts and skills which 
seem to expedite learning; consequently, each chi lu is taught: 

**To label and describe. 

**To make associations between objects and actions 
their representations or symbolic expressions. 

To comprehend and express accurately ideas of color, 
size, 3hupe, number, relative and contrasting 
location and conditions. 

**To classify, order, contrast, and compare. 
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Although tile program is a dynamic, changing one, certain 
conditions which seem to encourage learning guide its develop- 
ment • Among these conditions one finds an emphasis on: 

**Exploration, experimentation, and discovery. 

**Each child being actively and physically involved 
in the learning process. 

**A1 lowing each child to choose his own activities 
from those that are available, to set his own 
pace, and to develop his own style in working on 
them. The classroom activities are flexible and 
varied to meet t^e needs and interests of 
individual childion or groups of children. 

**Intrinsic motivation. The child participates in 
learning activities because he is interested and 
wants to learn and not because of external rewards 
or punishments. 

**Learning, rather than on teaching in the traditional 
sense . 

The program year 1969-70 continued longitudinal research, 
begun in 1964, on the ef fectiver^ss of an open, responsive 
environment in lessening the educational gap between advantaged 
and disadvantaged children, In addition, several projects were 
undertaken to extend and evaluate the v?ork done in previous 
years. Through the use of a mobile instructional library, a 
home visitation program was continued which allov;ed the New 
Nursery School teaching strategies and related educational 
materials to function directly in the homes of the pupils. A 
small scale project to study the feasibility of a Spanish 
tutorial program for prekindergarten children was begun. A 
method of evaluating young children r s comprehension of key 
grammatical elements, developed by Dr. Ursula Pellugi-Klima, 
was used, evaluated and revised. 

The schematic chart on the next page presents visually 
the systems approach used in the New Nursery School Project : *d 
is a synthesis-analysis summary of the processes and products 
.involved. The dependent and independent variables indicated in 
the schematic chart are amplified or further described on pages 
4 and 5. 



SYSTEMS APPROACH TO PRESENTATION OF NEW NURSERY SCHOOL PROJECT 



T NEED - ] 

rgr"_ 

f NEW NURsLrar sc h oolT] 



(Dependent Variables) 



Objectives L 



Sensory and Perceptual Acuity 
Language Ability 

Conceptual Ability \ 

Problem Solving Ability 
Positive Self-Concept 



L9, 
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10 , 

11 , 

12, 



Training Preservice College 
Students 

Training Inservice Teachers 
Darrens tr at icn of Appropriate and 
Effective Curriculum and Methods 
Diss eminaticn 

iTTis section foF'infont^tiaTon^ 
Training Specialists ^ 




(Independent Variables) 



Jlfcthods and "Procedure s~ L. 



Training Teachers 
Training Aides 



Suitable Curriculum 
Pes pensive Environment Process 
Classroom Management Concept 
Comprehensive Services Use 
Parent Involvement — Mobile 
Library 

Practicum Experience 
Demonstrations Available 
Consultants Provided 
Visitations 
7. Written Materials 

L8> Speeches 

of ~NNS activity’' outside this Grant. 

9 . Workshops — Observat ion- 
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11. 

12 . 



Information Conferences 
Learning Episode Films U Papers 
Instructional Films 
Cooperative Efforts with H.S. 
Regional Training Office r 



Developmental Progress] 



Toes 
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Research System for Extraneous Variable Control 
Evaluation to be Based on Research 
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Topis of Data Collection! 



Comparative ] 



Interrelationship 

a) Use tools 1-5 

b) Use of Activities 
with Character- 
istics of Children 



Surveys and Records 
of Pa rent Involvemen 
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B. 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 



ViPPSI & Stanford Binet 
(Academic success) 

"C" Test 
(Objective 3,4) 

CATj 3 (Innovative 
Behavior) 

(Objective 5,3,4) 
Bellugi-Klima 
(Objective 2,3) 

Preschool ~nventory 
(Areas necessary 
for success Jn school) 
Task Accompli sfaient 
Inventory 

Learning Booth Records 
Achievement in Grades 
Ranking by Teacher 
Standardized Tests given 
Stanford-Binet in Grades 
Goodenough Draw-a-fian in 
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NNS with Group I 
(cultural and sociolog- 
ical background similar 
to NWS, no preschool 
experience) 



NWS with Group II 
IKC Cairpus Preschool 
(Mvantaged Group) 



OTHER GROUPS — All 
children graduated frem 
NNS and the comparison 
groups of cultural and 
sociological backgrounds 
similar to KNS. 



in Public Schools 
3,7,10 

Grades 3,7,10 
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DEPENDENT VARIABLES (Objective?) 



The capabilities desired of the children after completing 
the school experiences are defined under five primary objectives. 
(Examples only are listed under each objective.) 

1. Increasing sensory and perceptual acuity. 

a. The child is able to use all his senses as a 
means of finding out about his environment. 

b. The child begins to interpret accurately what 
his senses encounter. 

2. Developing language ability* 

a. The child is able to label and describe objects, 
actions, events, and relationships in his 
environment . 

b* The child is able to use words to remember and 
predict events, to contrast and compare. 

c. The child is able to communicate in words and 
sentences which can be understood by others. 

d. The child is able to comprehend and express 
certain fundamental concepts which seem to 
expedite further learning (see belov;) . 

3. Developing conceptual ability. 

a. The child is able to comprehend and express 
concepts of* 

- color 

- shape (including letters and numerals) 

- size (including relative size) 

- number 

- relative and contrasting locations 
(in front of, behind, in, out) 

- contrasting or opposing conditions 
(hot/cold, wi th/without, same/different, 
and/or) 

- relative number (more/fewer) 

- relative mass or volume (more/less) 

- relative weight 

4. Developing problem solving ability. 

a. The child is able to work on his own tc attempt 
to solve problems. 

b. The child is able to use certain processes of 
learning which enable him to solve problems, 
such as sorting and classifying, ordering, 
patterning, counting, making associations, 
eliminating known responses to arrive at an 
unknown, identifying which piece is missing 
out of a matrix or puzzle, and so forth. 



5. Developing a positive self-concept. 

a. The child begins to develop an understanding of 
and pride in his cultural and ethnic heritage. 

b. The child is able to participate in classroom 
activities at his ov;n pace and with his own 

style of operation, and to enjoy such participation. 

c. The child is able to respond to and say his first, 
last, and full name on request. 

d. The child is able to develop a positive relation- 
ship with adults, as evidenced by seeking infor- 
mation and help, lack of fear, and other 
indicators of trust. 



The secondary objectives are: 

1. Training preservice college students - each year at 
least six graduate and undergraduate college students 
receive practical experience working with young dis- 
advantaged children. 

2. Training inservice teachers - the Kw Hursery School 
staff is available for consultation and demonstration. 



3. Demonstration of appropriate and effective curricula 
and methods - observation and demonstration up to 
three days is available with no charge at all to 
interested people. 

4. Dissemination of information is effected through 
films, written materials, speeches, and workshops. 



INDEPENDENT VARIABLES (Methods) 



The variables listed as primary and secondary objectives 
are dependent upon the metnods and procedures listed as indepen- 
dent variables. Briefly described, these independent variables 
are : 



1. The cnild is encouraged to experiment, explore 
and make discoveries on his own. 

2. The child is actively, physically involved in 
the learning process. 

3. The child is encouraged to choose the activities 
in which he wants to participate, and to set his 
own pace and style in working at them. 

4. The child participates in learning activities 
because he is interested and wants to learn, not 
because of external rewards or punishments. 



All teachers and assistants in the classroom are trained 
in using these methods to implement and guide the classroom 
experiences which comprise the curriculum. 



Additional information concerning the practices, 
equipment, and materials used in the New Nursery School may 
be secured from the following recent publications. 



Oralie McAfee, "An Oral Language Program for Early 
Childhood,” P romising Practices in the Teaching of English , 

(The National Council of Teachers of English), November, 1968. 

^ , "The Right Words," Y oung C hildren, XXIII, 

No. 2, (National Association for the Education of~Young Children, 
November, 3.967) , 



’’Planning the Preschool Program,” Curriculum 

is What H a ppens: Planning is the Key , ^National Association 

for the Education of Young Children, 1970). 

, Round , The New Nursery School, University of 

Northern Colorado, Greeley, Colorado, 1969. Occasional paper 
available from ERIC Clearinghouse. 

, Using Sesame Street” in t h e Early Childhood 

Classroom . (Head Start Newsletter, Office of Child Development, 
Vol. 4, Nos. 9 & 10, January, 1970). 

John H. Meier, Glen Nirnnicht, and Oralie McAfee, "An 
Autotelic Responsive Environment Nursery School for Deprived 
Children,” Di sadvantaged Cnild , Vol. 2 f (Bruner/Ma 2 el , Inc., 

Nev; York, 1968), 229. 

New Nurs ery S chool: Research Project; An nual Pro qr ess 

Report . October 1, 15W to September 30, 1969. Office of 
Economic Opportunity, University of Northern Colorado, Greeley, 
Colorado. (Available from ERIC - ED 036 320) . 

Glen Nirnnicht, Oralie McAfee, and John Meier, The New 
Nursery School , (General Learning Corporation, 1969). 

Samples of curriculum materials and procedures are also 
available from the New Nursery School, University of Northern 
Colorado, 1203 Fourth Street, Greeley, Colorado 80631. 
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SECTION TWO 



DESCRIPTION OF POPULATION 



THE NEW NURSERY SCHOOL (Experimental Group) 



During the period under study (1969-70) , thirty children 
were enrolled in the New Nursery School, fifteen in each of two, 
three hour and fifteen minute sessions. 

Each pupil enrolled met at least three of the following 
qualifying conditions: 

1. Economic conditions in the home are at or below 
Head Start economic guidelines, 

2. Educational level of the parents is at or bolov; 
ninth grade. 

3. The family is receiving assistance from welfare 
and other agencies. 

4. Older siblings have had or are having school difficulty. 

5. Deviant behavior is evident within the family. 

6. One or both parents are absent frcm the home. 

Speech is different from ^hat expected in school, 
as evidenced by lack of fluency, use of dialecc, or 
primary language other than English used by parent 
or parent-substitute. 

In addition, an attempt was made to maintain the following 
age and sex balance: 

- Fifteen boys and fifteen girls. 

Fifteen four-year-olds (four before September 10th 
of their last year in nursery school). 

Fifteen three-year-olds (three before September 10th 
of their first year in nursery school) . September 10th 
is the cut-off date for entering public school kinder- 
garten in Greeley. 



The children v re selected from referrals by welfare 
agencies, the public schools, v?ord of mouth referral by persons 
living in the community, applications made by parents and other 
relatives, and applications taken in door to door solicitation. 
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The following demography c information is given for 
twenty-eight children from twenty-four families. Two children 
moved away late in the year and were not replaced. 

Eight of the children came from the Spanish Colony two 
miles northwest of Greeley. The others came primarily from the 
northeast side of the city. Few are close enough to walk; a 
small school bus is provided by the University for transportation. 

Almost all of the children live in single family dwellings , 
however small. 

Close family ties are still maintained in the Spanish 
community in Greeley, and there are complex interrelationships. 

As a result, many of the children attending the New Nursery School 
are cousins. While this situation sometimes presents certain 
problems in the classroom, the chances cf effecting changes in 
attitude toward education among the whole family are greater. 

Although there is considerable mobility of the families 
within the northeast area of Greeley, there is little movement 
out of the area. In the Spanish Colony, the resident population 
is quite stable. From both areas, younger brothers and sisters 
of children who attended school in 1964, the first year the New 
Nursery School operated, are presently attending. Resident 
families are given preference in enrollment so that the longitu- 
dinal study necessary for evaluating effectiveness can be carried 
out. The isolation and family disintegration often reported as 
characteristic of low-income urban environments are evident in 
only a few of the families. 



COMPARISON GROUP I (Similar Sample) 



This group consisted of children with no preschool ex- 
perience but cultural and sociological background similar to 
those enrolled in the New Nursery School. These children v/ere 
selected in the first few weeks of kindergarten in fall, 1970. 
Since almost all such children in Greeley attend the Head Start 
program, it was necessary to go to small towns in rural rreas 
near Greeley. The principals and kindergarten teachers in 
Johnstown, Milliken, Gilcrest, and Platteville cooperated in 
selecting children. From their 1970-71 kindergarten classes 
fifteen children were selected who ^et at least three of the 
criteria for the selection of New Nursery School children. Even 
with the help of the principals and teachers it was impossible 
to obtain for many children information concerning the education 
of their parents, the jebs held by parents, and the like. In 
every instance parental permission was received for the children 
to participate in the study. 
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TABLE 1 



DEMOGRAPHIC INFORMATION 
NEW NURSERY SCHOOL 
{1969-1970} 



INDIVIDUAL 



AGE: 


(as of September 10 , 


1969) 




3 years 


14 






4 years 


14 




SEX: 


Female 


13 






Male 


15 




* ETHNIC ORIGIN: 


Anglo 


0 - 


(three were enrol- 




Spanish 


24 


led but moved 




Anglo-Spanish 


2 


during the year) 




Negro 


2 





*As in any attempts to categorize people , difficulties arc. encountered. 
The terms used here are those ordinarily used in the Greeley area. 



HOME MILIEU 



PARENTS IN THE HOME: 

Father/Mother 
Mother only 
Father only 
Foster parent (s) 
Grandparent (s) 



Number of 
Chi ldren 

23 

3 

0 

0 

2 



LAN GU ACE SPOKEN IN THE HOME: 

English 

English/ 'Spanish 
Spanish 



5 

23 

0 



MEAN NUMBER OF CHILDREN IN THE HOME: 4.4 3 

Grade Level 

MEAN EDUCATIONAL LEVEL OF PARENTS : A ttained in School 

(Some parents received schooling in Mexico) 

Father 5.80 

Mother 6,71 

Total Mean 6.28 



PARENTAL OCCUPATION 



FATHER : 

Construction 7 
Brick Layer 2 
Meac Worker 8 
Farm Laborer 1 



MOTHER : 

Laborer 1 Hospital Worker 2 

Roofer 1 Bayly's Manuf. 1 

Trucker 1 

Other 2 



Some engage in seasonal work or part-time employment. 



’WELFARE STATUS: Four families receive direct welfare assistance. 
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Each year, according to the research plan followed, the 
experimental group of the New Nursery School is compared to a 
group similar to the one described as Comparison Group I. Demo- 
graphic information for this group is in Table 2. 



COMPARISON GROUP II (Home Economics Preschool) 



This group consists of children enrolled in the University 
of Northern Colorado Campus Preschool, conducted by the Home 
Economics D«. tment . Because it is necessary that almost all 
children pay tuition, these children are in the group usually 
classified as advantaged# It can be predicted they will achieve 
a high degree of success in school# Such a group is utilized in 
this study to help identify differences in specific and general 
learnings, and to determine if the curricula utilized at the New 
Nursery School can lessen those differences* Consent for testing 
u as obtained from all parents. 

As in the New Nursery School group, there are both first 
and second year pupils. In the analysis, these are referred to 
as Home Economics Preschool First Year and Home Economics Pre- 
school Second Year# Comparisons were made with this group only 
while its members were enrolled in the Preschool* Demographic 
information is in Table 3. 



OTHER GROUPS (Nev; Nursery School and their respective comparison 
groups) 



This group consists of all children who attended the New 
Nursery School for one year or more, and a group of children the 
same age and background v;ho had little or no preschool experience. 
Essentially this group is each year's Experimental Group and 
Comparison Group I. All available information from the schools 
was collected and comparisons made between tha respective suc- 
cessive New Nursery School groups and Comparison Groups I. 

Prior to 1968, the children whe composed this group 
tended to be from Greeley, to have been enrolled in the summer 
Head Start Program, and to have been taught by Head Start 
teachers who had received training in the methods and materials 
of the New Nursery School . Sometimes in an attempt to avoid 
children who had attended Head Start, children who v;ere not 
really similar in background were selected# In consideration 
of the possible effect of th.jse variables, Comparison Group I 
was chosen outside Greeley beginning in 1968, 





TABLE 2 



DEMOGRAPHIC INFORMATION 
COMPARISON GROUP I 

(Cultural and Sociological Background similar to that of the New 
Nursery School population, selected at kindergarten entrance in 
fall, 1970.) 



INDIVIDUAL 



AGE: (as of September 1, 1970) 



5 years 15 

SEX: Female 8 

Male 7 

ETHNIC ORIGIN: Anglo 2 

Spanish 13 

Anglo-Spanish 0 
Negro 0 



HOME MILIEU 


Number of 
Children 


PARENTS IN THE HOME: 


Father/Mother 


14 


Mother only 


1 


Father onlv 


0 


Foster Parent(s) 


0 


Grandparent {s) 


0 


LANGUAGE SPOKEN IN THE HOME: 


English 


7 


English/Spanish 


0 


Spanish 


8 


MEAN NUMBER OF CHILDREN IN THE HOME: 


4 . 0666 

Grade Level 


MEAN EDUCATIONAL LEVEL OF PARENTS: 


Attained in School 


Mother 


(This information 


Father 


was not available. 


Total Mean 


School sources 
said grade school 
education was 
typical) 



PARENTAL OCCUPATION 



FATHER : 

Laborer 7 Railroad Worker 1 Farmer 1 

Mechanic 1 Coal Miner 1 Disabled 1 

WELFARE STATUS: Four families are receiving welfare according to 

information available. 
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TABLE 3 



DEMOGRAPHIC INFORMATION 
COMPARISON GROUP II 
(Advantaged) 



INDIVIDUAL 

AGE: (as of September 10, 1969) 



3 years 4 

4 years 10 

SEX: Female 7 

Hale 7 

ETHNIC ORIGIN: Anglo 14 

Spanish 0 

Anglo-Spanish 0 
Negro 0 



HOME MILIEU 



PARENTS IN THE HOME: 

Father/Mother 
Mother only 
Father only 
Foster Parent(s) 
Grandparent (s) 



Number of 
Children 

13 

0 

1 

0 

0 



LANGUAGE SPOKEN IN THE HOME: 

English 

English/Spanish 

Spanish 



14 

0 

0 



MEAN NUMBER OF CHILDREN IN THE HOME: 1.36 

Grade Level 

MEAN EDUCATIONAL LEVEL OF PARENTS: Attained in School 

t’other 16.77 

Father 15.18 

Total Mean 16.04 



PARENTAL OCCUPATION 



FATHER : 

Professor 3 
Teacher 2 
Realtor 1 
Contractor 2 



Truck Driver 1 
Student 2 
Doctor 2 
Minister 1 



MOTHFR : 

Teacher 1 
Nurse 1 

NOTE: Information on the 

remaining mothers is 
not available. 
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A comparison of the demographic variables for the three 
groups shows differences in educational level of parents , number 
of children in the home# and languages spoken in the home. Com- 
parison Group I is more like the Experimental Group with respect 
to these variables than it has been in previous years. 



TABLE 4 

COMPARISON OF SELECTED DEMOGRAPHIC VARIABLES 
OF EXPERIMENTAL AND COMPARISON GROUPS 





NEK NURSERY 
SCHOOL 


COMPARISON* 
GROUP I 


COMPARISON** 
GROUP II 


Educational level of 
parents (Grade Level 
Attained in School) 


6.28 


* * * 


16.04 


Number of children 
in the home 


4.43 


4.006 


1.86 


Number of children from 
families speaking Span- 
ish or both Spanish and 
English 


23 of 28 
825 


8 of 15 
53% 


0 of 14 
0% 



* Comparison Group I (Similar Sample) - Children with a 
background similar to that of the New Nursery School 
children but without nursery school experience. 



Comparison Group II (Home Economics Preschool) - Advantaged 
children from middle class background. 

*** This information was not available for these parents but 
individual teachers gave information to the effect that an 
elementary school education was typical. 
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SECTION THREE 



Evaluation of Special Projects 

MOBILE LIBRARY/HOME VISITATION PROGRAM 
SPANISH TUTORIAL PROGRAM 



THE MOBILE INSTRUCTIONAL LIBRARY/HOME VISITATION PROGRAM 



The Mobile Instructional Library/Home Visitation Program 
is fully described in previous reports/ particularly in the 
Annual Progress Report, November 1, 1969, to October 31/ 1970. 
Briefly, the program involved a home visitor going to each home 
approximately once a week to work with children and parents with 
books, manipulative equipment, and other instructional materi- 
als. Parents were shown how to use the materials, wiiich were 
left in the home until the next visit. 

It is impossible to determine the effect of such an 
effort on children's performances in the nursery school by 
separating the effect of one portion of the program from another. 
Long range effectiveness of the program can only be measured by 
increased success of the children and involvement of the family 
in the educational experiences of their children. Such evalu- 
ation must be made over a long period of time. 

The more immediate goal of increasing the number and 
quality of instructional materials in the iiome was achieved. 

Only two families refused to participate. One was a foster 
parent who said she did not have the time. The other family 
started, but did not continue when the home visitor unknowingly 
became involved in a family disagreement. Another mother was 
so seldom home that she picked up her child's instructional 
materials at school. It was obvious, however, that she played 
with him. 



During the four quarters (October 1, 1969, to September 
30, 1970) the hone visitors successfully completed 671 of 1033 
scheduled visits. This information is provided in Table 5. 
Tables 6 and 7 indicate the actual numbers of books and 
instructional materials (toys) left v/ith the children as a 
result of the home visits. 
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TABLE 5 



HOME VISITS 


October 1, 1969 to September 30, 1970 
(12 months) 


Visits 


671 


Not Home 


173 


Cancelled 


189 


TOTAL 


1,033 



TABLE 6 

BOOKS LEFT BY VISITORS 



October 1, 


1969 to September 
(12 months) 


30, 1970 


TOTAL BOOKS 


814 




TABLE 


7 




OTHER INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS LEFT BY VISITORS 


October 1, 


1969 to September 
(12 months) 


30, 1970 


TOTAL ITEMS OTHER THAN BOOKS 


1,410 





Home visitors left 814 books with the New Nursery 
School children during the past year and placed 1,410 instruc- 
tional material items with the children during these same visits. 
This breaks down to 1 , 3 books and 2,1 instructional material 
items per child per visit each week during the program year. 

In October, 1970, after the home visitation program was 
terminated, a survey was conducted by a staff member, well known 
to the parents, but who had not been connected with the visita- 
tion program. 

O 
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Twenty-two (22) families involving twenty-six (26) 
children were contacted. 

In answer to the question "Do you think [the home 
visitor program) was good for you and your children?” Twenty 
out of twenty-two parents responded "Yec." Two answered "No,” 

Representative answers to the open question r, What did 
you especially like (not like) about it?" are given below. 

They fall generally into four categories, those relating to the 
home visitor/child relationship/ those relating to the effect 
of the visitations and materials on other members of the family, 
those relating to benefits to the child, and negative comments. 



Home Visitor/Child Relationship 



**A does not want to work with mother — says 

she will v;ait for Mrs. (home visitor ) . 

**Very good! B wants teacher to come play 

with her. 

**The boys miss Mrs. (home visitor) — v;ant her back. 

**Liked everything about it. "There wasn't nothing 
I did not like." The children miss Mrs. ( home 
visitor ) — keep asking what day she is coming to 
play with them. 

**Liked the fact that 8 would work with 

Mrs. (home visitor) , She will not work with 

Mrs. ^grandmothe r) . S asks "Why is teacher 

not coming today?' 71 ’ 

* *B liked program very much. Mrs. R said 

she would rather have home visitors do Tt Twork 
v/ith B ) than herself. 

**D looked forv/ard to her Friday when home 

visitor would go "play" with her. Mrs. E 

said she was very happy with all the help P 
got from program. 



Effect of Visitations and Materials on Other Family Members 



**Ln joyed the toys and family involvement. They 

nil played together. (Older sisters, $* ). 

**It helped younger children. Mrs, T said 

even two year old tried to count with teacher . 

**Said toy library was great for J and it 

helped older kids whom she thinks learned along 
with J , 

**Both boys fchild in school and younger child) 

looked forward to it. Mrs. C wants program 

started again. 
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Benefits to Child 



**Thinks it helped J very much. 

**Very good for E , 

**Urs. A said program was very good and 

helped C very much. She thinks that is 

reason C is doing so well at school. 

**Mrs. M thinks it helped D and A 

very much. D knew quite a bit by time' he 

went to kindergarten. 

**Grandmother said A liked games and toys 

very much. 

**Thi.iks program was very good for J . 

firs. M does not have the time to read and 

play with the children — works all the time. 

**Nrs. B thinks the program is great. Thinks 

it helped A to be able to talk to older 

people (teachers) and overcome his shyness. 



Negative Comments 



**Does not think her children were helped by 
Hrs. (home visitor) . She feels her younger 
children are helped by older ones, and she 
reads to them herself. 

**Mrs. Y does not think R was helped 

at all. Thinks he learned nothing . He is 
very slow in school now. 

**Did not like the visits being so often. 

Thought every other week would have been enough. 

**Liked program but thought S too careless 

with the toys. 



The number of comments on the home visitor and her 
relationship with the child and other people in the family 
indicated the importance of this person in implementation. 
However, the result of mother (or grandmother) and child 
preferring to wait for the home visitor instead of playing 
together was not desired. 



The survey also indicated that the increase in purchased 
book9 and instructional toys and games in the homes came about 
primarily through direct efforts at making these easily available 
and reconrimending purchase. Indirect influence -- that is, seeing 
the home visitor read a book to a child or use a particular 
toy, then buying that book or toy at the store -- was not 
effective . 
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One mother commented thn.t she had seen several sets 
of these kinds of toys at the local discount store, that 
children want her to buy them but they are too expensive. 

’’It's not like getting to play with them free like they did 
through the school. 1 ’ 

Most of the instructional type materials purchased by 
the parents were purchased at two toy and book demonstrations 
in November, 1969. A local discount store gave an additional 
25 per cent off their price, and let the equipment be brought 
to the school for demonstration and sale. Such a ’’party" was 
requested by the parents again and held before Christmas, 1970. 

In summary, most parents, children, home visitors, and 
staff members were enthusiastic about the benefits of the home 
visitation/mobile library program as a form of parental involve- 
ment. Whether or not an increase in adult-child interaction 
can be maintained without the continuing input of the weekly 
visit is not known nor is it known whether the positive benefits 
will actually help the child in school. 



THE SPANISH TUTORIAL PROGRAM 



In the program year 1969-70 a small scale project to 
study the feasibility of a Spanish tutorial program for pre- 
kindergarten children was begun. 



At the present time few teachers in early childhood 
classrooms are bilingual, and the presence of a teaching 
assistant or aide who speaks both languages does not neces- 
sarily improve a child's ability to comprehend or speak the 
second language. Moreover, all children will not necessarily 
benefit from instruction in a second language. There is, however, 
no need to deprive those children who v;ould benefit from up- 
grading their skills in Spanish, German, Lakota, or any other 
non-English language, 

A possible method of retaining and developing the child's 
linguistic ability in a language other than English is individual 
or small group instruction. These tutorial situations can be 
conducted by a parent, volunteer, or assistant. If a tutorial 
program is feasible and produces the desired results -- children 
whose language competency in both languages is increased, who 
have increased confidence and self-esteem — it has possibility 
of wide-spread application, 7\n assistant working under the 
supervision of a qualified teacher can help those children with 
a language other than English to retain and upgrade their 
linguistic skill. Such a situation would extend the possibil- 
ities of bilingual education to far more children than are 
presently being reached by bilingual programs involving whole 
classrooms. 
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A description of the program as implemented, teses 
used, and other pertinent information can be found in the Annual 
Progress Report, November 1, 1969, to October 31, 1970. 

A Spanish version of suitable portions cf the Bellugi- 
Klima Tes - of Grammatical Comprehension was given to all 
children of Spanish background in October, 1969. From the 
results of these te^ts, knowledge of the family's language 
habits, and informal evaluation through conversation in Spanish, 
six children in the morning group and six children in the after- 
noon group, making a total of twelve, were selected to parti- 
cipate in the Spanish Tutorial Program. Seven v/ere four years 
old? five were three years old. Other children whose family 
background indicated they might be more proficient in Spansih 
than indicated by the test results were given opportunities to 
participate. In most cases, the tes ; results were confirmed. 

Children vzere not required to participate in the tutorial 
program. The tutor invited the child to go for a walk or to 
play some games with him. The chi / was free to refuse. The 
tutoring session was terminated w never the child lost interest. 
No tine limit was placed on the length of the child's stay? that 
was left to the discretion of the t’ tor. As more learning 
activities were added, and the tutors became more proficient 
in using and changing then to follow the children's interests, 
the children stayed longer. Most cessions averaged fifteen to 
twenty minutes. Frequently, two children went together, 
especially on v;alks. 

Records were kept of the number of times a child was 
asked, the number of times he participated or declined to 
participate, the length of time he spent in a tutoring session, 
the activities in which he engaged, and significant responses. 
Records were also kept of those activities most productive of 
language and most interesting to the children. 

During the final two weeks of school, the Spanish tutor 
administered the Bellugi-Klima test to all the children who 
had been in the Spanish Tutorial Program. Decause of illness 
and absences, J wo children did not receive post-tests, and one 
was unable to complete the test. 

The brevity (7 months) , newness of the program, and 
the sm.xl number of children involved precluded any but the 
most tentative conclusions. Test results indicated that com- 
prehension and responsiveness did increase. Records indicated 
that come children were still speaking in English, ev?n though 
tney comprehended the tutor's Spanish conversation. Vost of 
the children enjoyed the program. Those most eager to partic- 
ipate ware those most fluent in Spanish. Implementing a Spanish 
tutorial program of this typo seems to be feasible. Additional 
refinement of the program and techniques used, and further study 
of its effectiveness is necessary before any recommendations 
can be made. 
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Table 8 shows the mean scores for pre and post-testing 
on the experimental instrument used. It should be .vemembered 
that the test attempted to measure comprehension of the 
structure of the language, not just word meanings. 

Significant gains were made in the number of items 
answered correctly, and also in the number of items answered 
incorrectly. The greatest difference between the pre and post- 
tests came in the no response category. These findings are 
consistent with results obtained on other instruments. 



TABLE 8 

A COMPARISON OP THE MEAN SCORES FOR NEW NURSERY 
SCHOOL PUPILS ON SUITABLE PORTIONS OF THE SPANISH 
LANGUAGE VERSION OF THE BELLUGI-KLIMA TEST OF 
GRAMMATICAL COMPREHENSION 

{Administered October, 1969, and May, 1970) 

i 



\ 

i 

\ 



Critical value of t, oC = .10 one tailed test, df = 9, t = 1.383, 



‘Significant 

Standard deviations appear in parentheses with the means. 



Other hoped for and anticipated benefits of the program 
cannot be quantified, but are observed and felt. One of the 
goals of the program was to get the child to realize that there 
are two languages involve 3 , Spanish and English, and to have a 
sense of pride in his ability to speak both. At the beginning 
or the year, when the tutor spoke in Spanish, the child often 
comprehended , then replied in rnglish. At that time, the tutor 
did not insist on Spanish. Later, when the child replied in 
English, the tutor said ,; Yes, that is right, but you said it 
in English. What is it in Spanish?" This and other similar 
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MEAN SCORES 
L. Oct/69 Mav/70 


.MEAN 

DIFFERENCE 


t 


Correct 


28.4 

(li.8) 


35.8 

(14.58) 


7.4 


1.468* 


Incorrect 


10.6 

(7.06) 


16.00 

(8.54) 


5.4 


1.387* 


No Response 

i 

h 


27.00 

(16.87) 


14.2 

(19.57) 


-12.8 

! 1 


-1.703* 



comments led a three year old child to the awareness of 
language evidenced in the following incident. In the class- 
room, /. watched the teacher and another child play a game 

involving colors. The child identified a color as brown, and 
A volunteered r, And in Spanish it would be ! cafe r . n 

One of the most important developments during the year 
was not in development of the Spanish language, but in attitude. 
When the program first began and for sometime afterward, there 
was a hesitancy on the part of the children to speak Spanish, 
even when encouraged to do so. When they did converse, there 
was considerable self-consciousness . Perhaps the most dramatic 
evidence of this occurred in B , a child of Spanish back- 

ground who was highly proficient in English, and who loved 
books and stories. She was not at all interested in being 
involved until the Spanish tutor began to read in Spanish to 
a group of children in the classroom. A non-Spanish speaker 

asked “Why are you doing it in Spanish?” B indignantly 

replied "Because it is wri tten in Spanish.” 
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SECTION FOUR 



EVALUATION INSTRUMENTS 



The following section gives a brief description of 
each evaluation instrument used. The data chart in Section V 
reports when it was used, or when and to whom it wa3 given. 
The Bellugi-Klima Test of Grammatical Comprehension and the 
Task Accomplishment Inventories developed or revised at the 
New Nursery School in the program year 1968-69 are available 
in the 1968-69 Pinal Report. 



WECHSLER PRESCHOOL AND PRIMARY SCALE OF INTELLIGENCE 1 



Ba*?ed on his belief that the years four through six 
mark a well defined period in the child r s mental development, 
David Wechsler constructed the Wechsler Preschool and Primary 
Scale of Intelligence (WPPSI) . He viewed the child of this 
age 33 expressing his abilities in a variety of ways and 
assumed that those abilities may be systematically appraised 
through an appropriate battery of tests > 

Each of the subtests may be considered as measuring 
a different ability# The subtests comprising the Verbal IQ 
score are Information, Vocabulary, Arithmetic, Similarities, 
and Comprehension, with Sentences as an alternate subtest. 

The Performance IQ score is determined by five subtests, 

Animal House, Picture Completion, Mazes, Geometric Design, and 
Block Design, with Animal House Retest as an alternate# 

When combined into a composite score, these subtests 
may be considered as a measure of overall or global intel- 
lectual capacity# The intelligence quotient expresses the 
child's mental endowment relative to children his own age# 
WPPSI IQ's are deviation IQ's, measuies of relative position 
calculated in terms of the degree to which the child's score 
differs from the mean of his age group# Verbal, Performance, 
and Full Scale IQ's may be obtained. 



*David Wechsler, Wechsler Preschool and Primary Scale 
of Intelligence, (Psychological Corporation, 304 East 45th 
Street, New York, N.Y. 10017). 
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STANFORO-B I NET INTELLIGENCE SCALE 1 



The limitations and advantages of this widely used 
scale of general mental or scholastic ability are well known. 
It is by no means "culture-fair” or independent of the child's 
background experience. As such, it is far from ideal to use 
with children from culturally different or from disadvantaged 
backgrounds. It is, however, one of the better tests of 
general ability for young children. 



GOODE ROUGH -HARR IS DRAWING TEST ( DRAW- A-MAN ) 2 



"Of the many tests of intelligence, the Goodenough 
Draw-A-Man Test (1926) is perhaps the most unusual in basic 
conception, brevity and general convenience. It has been 
widely used to survey the intellectual status of young 
children. ... It yields a single score which, in the age 
range of four or five to fourteen or fifteen, usually corre- 
lates substantially with measures of general mental or 
scholastic ability . 



THE PRESCHOOL INVENTORY 4 



The Preschool Inventory (PSI) was constructed to give 
some indication of the child's achievement in areas considered 
basic and necessary for later success in school. The inventory 
was originally designed for the disadvantaged child and recog- 
nized that this child's culture gave him a less favorable back- 
ground for functioning in school. Thus, there was no attempt 
to develop a culture-free inventory. Instead, the author hoped 
to emphasize hov ? wide the discrepancy was between children of 
different backgrounds on several indices of achievement prior 



*7,ev/is M. Terman and Maud A. Merrill. St anford-Bine t 
Intelligence Scale . Boston: Houghton Mifflin Companv, 1960. 

y 

Dale B. Harris. Ch ild ren's Dr awings as Measures of 
Intellectual Maturity. Mew York Harcourt , Brace & v;orld, 
Inc., 1963, 

^Ibtd . p. 1, 

^Bettye M. Caldv/ell and David Soule. T he Pr e schoo l 
Educational Testi* Service, Berkeley, CaTifornla , 

1967 . 
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to any preschool experience. A second goal f \e instrument 
was to make it sensitive to experience and ti.Ub demonstrate 
changes associated with education. 

On the basis of preliminary factor analysis, the 
original inventory was condensed to one that could be admin- 
istered in fifteen minutes. The version used includes items 
chosen to reflect certain significant factors. The first 
factor is called Personal-Social Responsiveness. Here the 
inventory requires the child to give knowledge about his own 
personal world and to carry out both simple and complicated 
verbal instructions given by an adult. The second factor is 
called Associative Vocabulary. Here the child must demonstrate 
awareness of a word r s meaning or an underlying relationship by 
an action or a verbal response. The third factor is called 
Concept Activation. If the child does v/ell in this area he 
can label quantities, make judgments of more or less, recognize 
positions, is a /are of certain sensory attributes, and is able 
to duplicate simple visual configurations. 

In reporting, Personal-Social Responsiveness is listed 
as Factor A; Associative Vocabulary as Factor B; Concept 
Activation, Numerical as Factor C^; and Concept Activation, 
Sensory as Factor C 2 . The original standardization sample 
included 171 Head Start children. 



CINCINNATI AUTONOMY TEST BATTERY 1 



The Cincinnati Autonomy Test Battery (CATB) was developed 
by Thomas J. Banta to study the effects of early childhood educa- 
tion. According to the author, the total battery is concerned 
with self-regulating behaviors that facilitate effective problem 
solving. The test attempts to get at the ways in which a child 
solves a problem, not just his ability to perform a task in some 
predeterrw ned manner . 

Innovative Behavior, the only subtest used in this 
project, was assessed by the Dog and Bone test. The child is 
shown two paths a dog might take to get to his bone, then asked 
to find other '/ays for the dog to get to his bone. Only novel 
responses are given credit. The assumption is that an autono- 
mous child should be able to see alternatives and generate raw 
ways of solving the problem, rather than repeating fixed ways. 
Instead of requiring verbal responses the innovative behavior 
is assessed by sensory-motor methods. 



^Thomas J* Banta, Cincinnati Autonomy Test Battery, 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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TASK ACCOMPLISHMENT INVENT OR IES 



The Task Accomplishment Inventories were designed to 
evaluate the child 1 s acquisition of specific concepts that are 
emphasized in the curriculum at ilew Nursery School. They 
include inventories for; 

1. Color 

2. Shape 

3. Size 

4. Location 

5. Number 

6. Conjunctions (and/or) 

7. Negative and Affirmative Statements (is/is not) 

The inventories of color, shape# and location measure both com- 
prehension and production (verbal expression of the concept) . 

No effect ve test of production was compiled for size, conjunc- 
tions, cind negative/affirmative statements. No test of 
comprehension for number v/as developed. 

Objects from the classroom v/ere selected for inclusion 
in a test kit prepared for each particular inventory. The 
tester administered the tests informally in the classroom or 
in the play yard as the occasion and interest of the child 
permitted , 

The inventories of conjunction and negative and affirma- 
tive statements were taker* from the Bellugi -Klima Test of 
Grammatical Comprehension, and are reported there, (See the 
Bel lugi-Klima Test of Grammatical Comprehension below.) 



8ELLUG I - KLIMA TEST OF GRAMMATICAL COMPREHEHS I ON 1 



The Test of Grammatical Comprehension is an instrument 
to evaluate the child's understanding of certain grammatical, 
structural, and lexical iters that are essenti il to fluency in 
language. The problems are set up on approximate levels of 
difficuly, based on appearance of constructs in children’s 
speech, other comprehension tests, and proposed linguistic 
research. Such things as inflectional endings to indicate 
singular and plural, the order of noun and object in the active 
and passive voices, the placement of modifiers, prepositions, 



^“Ursula Bellugi-Klirna , Test of Grammatical Comprehension , 
National Laboratory Early Childhood Education, Illinois Univer- 
sity, Urbana, Illinois, 1963. 
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and indicators of negation and conjunction, are included. The 
child manipulates objects in response to directions given by 
the tester. 

The version of the instrument used was experimental 
in nature. From item analyses of the results and observation 
of children's reactions, the instrument has been revised. 



CATEGORIES TEST 1 



The Categories Test ( ,f C n Test) was developed at New 
Nursery School in previous years to test the ability of a child 
to categorize or group familiar objects into pairs in a pre- 
determined fashion. The test consists of a series of ten 
stimulus items and ten response items. 

Responses are scored as ' E 1 - Expected, r 0' - Other, 
and ’N' - No response. The Other response may not necessarily 
be wrong. The expected response is indicative of the type of 
convergent response often emphasized in the early grades in 
school. 



TYPING BOOTH INFORMATION 



The typing booth activities may be summarized as 

follows : 



FREE EXPLORATION 

1. The child is free to explore the booth and the 
typewriter with no instruction/ rules, or advice. 
The child discovers the return key and that the 
typewriter works only when he does not jam the 
keys. The tooth assistant responds to the child - 
naming letters typed, answering his questions, etc. 
The typewriter ir locked in upper case. 

SEARCH AND I^TCH 

2. A magnetic letter is placed on a bo\rd beside 
the child. The typewriter is turned on onlv 
when the child strides this letter. 



*Glen Nimnicht, et at., ,r C n Test, New Nursery School, 
1203 Fourth Street, Greeley, Colorado 80631. 1967/ 
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3. A letter or numeral is presented on a card. 

The typewriter works only when the correct 
match is made. 

DISCRIMINATION 

4 . The cards presented show two letters. The 
child is to type the one named by the booth 
assistant . 

5. The booth assistant writes one to four upper 
case letters across the top of a chalkboard 
and the same lower case letters across the 
bottom in a different order. The child draws 
a line from each upper case letter to its 
corresponding lower case letter. 

6. The *,hift lock key is released and the child 
is shown cards with upper and lower case 
letters on them. The child must use the 
shift key correctly. 

7. This step is like step 3 except only lower 
case letters are on the cards. 

WORDS AND STORIES 

£. A word supplied by the child is printed by 
the booth assistant and typed by the child. 
When the child recognizes eight to ten words 
he may dictate a story to the booth assistant 
to print. The child then types his story. 

CLASS ROOM- RELATED ACTIVITIES 

9. Several games are available to the child. 

They arc all listed under /9/, as they are 
not presented in o**der of difficulty. 

Step 1 — Word discrimination - Durrell-Murphy 
cards. Picture cards w< h the word for the 
picture and two similar v;ords (pat, sat, cat). 
The typewriter works only v/hen the correct 
combination of letters is typed. 

S tep 2 -- Notes or Messages 

The booth assistant prints a message dictated 
by the child. After typing the message, the 
child takes it to the friend in the classroom 
for v;hom it was intended. 




